BENTHAM

be wise or a fool, cultivated or ignorant, gentle or
rough, sensitive or callous, generous or sordid, bene-
volent or selfish, conscientious or depraved.

Connected with the same topic are Bentham's
peculiar opinions on poetry. Much more has been said
than there is any foundation for, about his contempt
for the pleasures of imagination, and for the fine arts.
Music was throughout life his favourite amusement;
painting, sculpture, and the other arts addressed to the
eye, he was so far from holding in any contempt, that
he occasionally recognises them as means employable
for important social ends; though his ignorance of the
deeper springs of human character prevented him (as
it prevents most Englishmen) from suspecting how
profoundly such things enter into the moral nature of
man, and into the education both of the individual and
of the race. But towards poetry in the narrower sense,
that which employs the language of words, he enter-
tained no favour. Words, he thought, were perverted
from their proper office when they were employed in
uttering anything but precise logical truth. He says,
somewhere in his works, that, 'quantity of pleasure*
being equal, push-pin is as good as poetry:' but this
is only a paradoxical way of stating what he would
equally have said of the things which he most valued
and admired. Another aphorism is attributed to him,
which is much more characteristic of his view of this
subject: 'All poetry is misrepresentation.' Poetry, he
thought, consisted essentially in exaggeration for effect:
in proclaiming some one view of a thing very emphati-
cally, and suppressing all the limitations and qualifies-^
lions. This trait of character seems to us a curious
example of what Mr, Carlyle strikingly calls 'the com-
pleteness of limited men.5 Here is a philosopher who is
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